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warlike valour of the English which could be restored by training
and discipline.1 He quotes Pope Eugenius IIPs opinion that
the English were by nature better fitted than anyone for any
enterprise they might choose if it were not for their levity. It
was not military power, indeed, on which the English prided
themselves, but their freedom, wealth and merriness. Henry of
Huntingdon's famous praise of England as a free, merry, wealthy
and generous country was repeated by numerous other English
writers, and this view was also accepted by foreigners.2

The interests of the lower classes were better protected in
England by the Royal Courts than in countries where the central
authority was weak. This was particularly noticeable in the
French possessions and explains the popularity of English rule.
An angry Count of Armagnac wrote to Henry III that under
the rule of no other power did burgesses and rustics so domineer
over nobles as in the territory subject to the king. Froissart says
that the English nobles were chivalrous and loyal while the
artisans and common people were cruel, dangerous, proud and
disloyal, and that the 'nobles were anxious to keep on good terms
with them. They only demanded from the people what was
reasonable and dared not to take an egg or hen without payment.
In the fifteenth century Philippe de * Comines, the adviser of
Louis XI, admired the English Parliament, and pointed out that
in no other country were public affairs better conducted and less
violence committed on the people. Sir John Fortescue drew
his proud picture of the constitutional monarchy in England
which he contrasted with French despotism. While in France
the people were terribly oppressed by the soldiery and by arbitrary
acts of the Government, the English people lived in security and
were better fed and clothed than any other, people.

The German and the French knights vied with each other in
boasting of their pre-eminence in warlike virtues. Nevertheless,

1 In the French wars great stress was laid, indeed, on military training of the whole
people. In 1377 and 1477 all sports were forbidden except archery which, moreover,
was made an obligatory exercise. Henry VIII continued this policy. Cf. G.
Bn,

Coulton, Social Life in Britain from the Conquest to ihe^ Reformation} 1919, p. 397.
2 Cf. George Ascoli, La Grande-Bretagne devant Fopinion Francis* depuis la guerre de
Cmt Ansjusqu* a la Jin du 16. siecle, 1927, p. 31. Ascoli has also collected many other
interesting French views of the English, held in the later Middle Ages. Froissart, who
knew England well, speaks of their custom of enjoying themselves in a gloomy way,
which he ascribes to their dreamy, imaginative temperament. Pierre de Celle
explains this by the influence of the water that surrounds them. The English were also
described as great drinkers of ale, fond of swearing, naive, laconic, and awkward, but
also as rich, liberal, and despising all other nations. After their invasion of France
the French recognized their great gallantry, though it was combined with cruelty.
Anyhow, they treated their prisoners correctly but had more interest in plunder than
in knightly exploits. Some of these traits are significant for the popular nationalism of
the English army.